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Ir is related in the history of the Council of Constance 
that more than one hundred thousand people had assem- 
bled there, so that they had to erect booths and huts to 
accommodate the people who had come to be present at 
their meetings. Among this crowd were many learned 
men and authors, who afterwards wrote the history of 
what passed there. 

The first public sitting of the Council took place on 
November 16, 1414. As the emperor was absent, the 
pope presided over the meeting. The consultation 
opened, and it was resolved first that a reform in the 
church was necessary, and then the existing schisms 
should be put an end to. The absurd spectacle of three 
popes was a great offence to all honest catholics. It was 
thought that as nearly the whole church and the greater 
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part of Europe had agreed in the election of John, that 
he had the best right to be called pope. The object was 
to induce him to resign, and as he was not disposed to 
do so, they proceeded against him on account of his 
wicked life. The other two were easily disposed of ; 
one saw it was most wise to resign his questionable dig- 
nity, and the other was excommunicated ; but John was 
not so easily managed ; he held out to the last, till finally 
he was deposed by the power of the council. 

The account of the way in which a pope was chosen at 
last is worth relating. It was after much debate and 
difficulty and after poor pope John had been imprisoned 
and run away from his persecutors, and when they had 
got entirely rid of him and felt that the Christian world 
had no head. ‘They then appointed fifty-three electors, 
and pronounced a dreadful penalty upon any one who 
should interfere or attempt to trouble the conclave by 
violence. ‘They were then all formally cousecrated to 
the work. The exchange or public meeting place of the 
merchants was prepared for them. Fifty-three rooms 
were so constructed that no light could enter, by walling 
up all the windows except one, so that the electors had 
to enter by torchlight. ‘The emperor stood at the en- 
trance, and gave his hand to each one as he entered, and 
conjured him to elect him who was the most worthy, and 
made him take an oath to that effect. Then they were 
locked up. The marshal of the empire went through 
the city at the head of four heralds, forbidding all persons 
to go near the conclave. Two princes and the grand 
master of Rhodes guarded the doors, and soldiers kept 
watch day and night. In the front of the building was 
placed a table, round which were seated the bishops and 
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doctors who were obliged to examine all the food car- 
ried into the conclave in order to see that no letter was 
carried in to the electors. The grand master himself 
carried the dishes to the only window by which they 
could have any communication with those without. At 
last they all agreed to elect Otho de Colonna, and he 
ordered himself to be called Martin. Scarcely was he 
elected, when one of the electors made a breach in the 
wall and cried out aloud, “* We have a pope—it is Otho 
de Colonna,” and the multitude shouted out, “ Long live 
Pope Martin Fifth!” This put an-end to the schism 
which had lasted forty years. 

Let us now return to John Huss. During the time 
when the question of the schisms in the church were be- 
fore the council, aud before they were settled, the ene- 
mies of Huss endeavored to turn its attention away from 
the sins of the popes and priests to the poor heretics who 
dared to point out these sins. As Wycliffe was dead, 
they could do nothing against him personally, so they 
reviled his memory, and condemned his tenets.. They 
caused all his books to be burned and ordered his remains 
to be dug up and consumed to ashes and scattered to the 
winds. They then turned their attention to his followers, 
and Huss was of course the first and principal one upon 
whom they fixed. 

Two men had followed Huss from Prague as his ae- 
cusers and with the intention of destroying him. One 
had been his early friend, but had not the courage to 
stand by him when he saw that the tide was turning 
against him, and thought it was safest to take part against 
him; the other was a man of talents, but one of those 
men who are always ready to sell themselves to the 
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highest bidder, and both had an idea perhaps of making 
an atonement for their sins by assisting in the destruction 
of a heretic. These men instigated the leading men of 
the council to take measures against Huss; they saw it 
was best to stop his preaching, as the noble simplicity of 
his character, and his sweet engaging manner, added to 
his rational doctrines, would very naturally bring him 
many converts. About the beginning of December two 
bishops visited Huss, saying they were sent by the pope 
to confer with him and to hear what he had to say in his 
defence. Huss replied, ‘* I have come voluntarily hither 
to be examined before the council, and to them only will 
[render myself accountable.” They pretended to be 
friendly towards him and finally he complied. During 
this examination one of his enemies came in the disguise 
of a poor ignorant monk to ask his opinion upon questions 
in theology, and said all his life long he had been seeking 
the truth, and that he had heard that he believed certain 
things, which if Huss had agreed to, would have been 
sufficient cause for his condemnation. Huss quietly 
replied that he had been misinformed. Then the friar 
asked the same question in a different form, and received 
the same answer. One of the friends of Huss who stood 
by, saw that the object was to entrap, and rebuked him. 
Then the monk asked another question which showed he 
was a learned man in disguise trying to induce him to 
reply in such a way that they might accuse him of here- 
sy. Thus the trick of the cardinals against him was 


evident. 
As soon as the friar was gone, an officer appeared 


with his guards, and showed his warrant to arrest Huss, 
His friends did what they could to prevent this, but all in 
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vain, he was conveyed privately to prison. He remained 
for a week under strict confinement in a private house, 
and was then taken to the prison of the lonely monastery 
of the Dominicans on the banks of the Rhine. This 
prison was close to the receptacle for filth of the monas- 
tery. Even here his spirit did not desert him; by the 
help of a single ray of light which shone through a crack 
in his dungeon he composed many little tracts which were 
preserved, and afterwards found their way into Bohemia 
and were held sacred by his followers. The friends of 
Huss made every exertion for his liberation, particularly 
the two barons who came with him, but all in vain. 

In the midst of these exertions Huss was seized with a 
violent fever in consequence of the unwholesome air. 
His life was in danger, and pope John who had promised 
him a safe conduct, and who was not yet deposed, sent 
his own physician to him; he feared he would die before 
he was condemned as a heretic. So he and the cardinals 
drew up articles against him while in his prison, and sent 
him a formal citation to appear and defend himself. 

The messengers found him on his miserable bed in his 
damp dungeon ; he raised himself up on his arm and 
asked them mildly to look at his pale face and emaciated 
form and sce if he looked like a man fit to defend his 
cause ina public assembly. ‘ Go, tell your masters,” 
said he, ** what you have seen; but stay, tell them like- 
wise, that if they will only allow me an advocate, I will 
not fail even in this condition to try my cause before 
them.” 


After a little debate they mustered up an old law by 
which it was forbidden for any one to defend the cause 
of a heretic. This of course was unjust even if the law 
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were not so wicked, because they took it for a fact before 
it was proved that he was a heretic. 

Just at this time pope John, who seems to have been 
his principal accuser, was obliged to fly for his own life, 
and Huss was left in peace for awhile, that is to say to 
such peace and quiet as he could find in his loathsome 
dungeon, and his health improved. When the emperor 
first heard that Huss was imprisoned, he was very angry 
and sent orders that he should be released, but the holy 
fathers of the council soon persuaded him to give up his 
scruples, and he surrendered Huss into their hands. 
They had him removed to the castle of Gotliben beyond 
the Rhine, where he was laden with fetters,and at night 
he was even chained to the floor. 

*t How could they be so wicked ? how could they be 
so cruel ?” exclaimed William. 

‘‘ Nothing is so cruel as religious bigotry,” replied his 
mother. ‘Guard against it, my son, for you are in 
danger from it. He who judges another on account of 
his religious opinions, who calls a man an infidel because 
his views on certain questions are different from his, 
provided that man claims the name of Christian and has 
the life of Christ—he would have helped to chain John 
Huss to his dungeon floor, or put him to a cruel death. 
I heard you speak with contempt of a boy because he 
was a catholic; I heard a man the other day call a good 
man an infidel because he did not believe just as he did, 
and say that he would not associate with him. This is the 
spirit that destroyed John Huss. E. L. F. 


{To be continued. } 





A CRADLE SONG. 


A. CRADLE SONG. 


TRANSLATED FROM AN OLD SWABIAN VOLKSLIED. 


Steep, loved one, sleep. 


Thy father tends the sheep; 


Thy mother is making a little tree, 


And down are falling dreams for thee. 
Sleep, loved one sleep, 


Sleep, loved one sleep. 


Sleep, loved one sleep. 
To the skies go the sheep; 
Each little star is a lambkin dear ; 
And the moon herself is a shepherdess ; 
Sleep, loved one sleep, 


Sleep, loved one sleep. 


Sleep, loved one sleep, 
Here is a lamb to keep,— 
A Lamb that is bearing a golden key, 
And he shall ever thy playmate be, 
Sleep, loved one sleep, 


Sleep, loved one, sleep. 
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The jest at which a heart hath bled— 
Oh! would that shaft had ne’er been sped}! 
For a mere fleeting, gamesome sound 
To shoot wit’s arrows poisoned round ! 


--o 


** Wuy, father! whatcan make you look so serious this 
evening,” exclaimed one of Dr. Appleton’s merry little 
girls, tickling his ear at the same moment with a piece of 
cord; *“‘here have Kitty and I been trying to entertain 
you this half hour ; but you sit looking into the grate, as 
if each of those coals were a patient, whose case you were 
studying. ‘* Yes,” added Catharine ; ‘and if youdo give 
us answer, there is so little of it, it is such a homeopathic 
dose of words, that we mightas well not receive any 
atall.” 

** Come come, daddy dear, cheer up; or you will make 
us all feel as serious as yourself; this is the way to clear 
off the glum looks,” said Susan, playfully passing her 
hand over her father’s grave face, from the chin upwards. 

*¢ No, that does not rub it of, Susie,” said Catharine ; 
‘*‘ dear father, are you not well to-night, or has any thing 
occurred to trouble you which you can tell us?” added 
she, in a tone of real tenderness. 

“Yes, my daughters; leave your play to sit by me, 
and judge whether I can feel like being amused by your 
most sportive attempts to wile away my gravity to-night.” 
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The girls were so unaccustomed to see their father’s 
serene thoughtful countenance disturbed by any expres- 
sion of displeasure towards them, that they were in an 
instant awed into perfect quietness; and seating them- 
selves close by his side, they waited his words. 

‘I will tell you,”’ began Dr. Appleton, “ of a scene at 
which I was present this evening, which has grieved me, 
my children, as much on your account as that of the poor 
suffering girl; but I will first retrace some years that will 
show you an additional reason for my interest in it. You 
know how often I have told you of the happy days of my 
boyhood, passed at my father’s farm in Stockbridge ; the 

pleasant alternations of labor and instruction and varied 
amusements, amid which my early years glided on in that 
happy home. You have often laughed with me as I have 
described to you our harvest frolics, or pictured some of 
those merry winter evenings, when a few neighbors, 
gathered round the ample old-fashoned fireplace, and 
thought nothing of the storm without, while the blazing 
logs lent so much brightness and warmth within. That 
home with these same blessed associations, exist now in 
memory alone; the plain comfortable farm-house, shad- 
owed by an ancient elm, and surrounded by green pas- 
tures and cornfields and garden spots, gave interest and 
beauty to the landscape, even with its dark, unpictured 
walls, and moss-grown roof; while from its chimney-top 
in early dawn, the light smoke curled upward, and grew 
beautiful as it caught the sun’s first ray, seeming like 
earliest morning thought of a religious heart, heaven-ward 
tending ; the various sights and sounds of honest, useful 
toil, ennobled and made happy the day ; and as the setting 
sun gave his parting shade from the west, every little pane 
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in the long, narrow windows of its western front, gleamed 
brightly, answering to his ray,as if they too would tell of 
a day there well-spent and duty done; then the flicker- 
ing glare light of the evening logs, and the steadier candle- 
flame, while they gave comfort and brightness within, 
shed their cheerfulness along the road,and gladdened the 
wayfarer on his Jonely path; for even the personal com- 
forts and pleasures of the truly good, diffuse blessings on 
those around. But that dear old scene of which I am apt 
to speak, perhaps too much, exists, as I said in memory 
alone. The estate passed into other hands; and now a 
large manufacturing establishment has obliterated all 
traces of that Eden of my boyhood. One by one I have 
seen placed beneath the green sod of my native valley, 
those whose love makes the place sacred to my recollec- 
tion. In the prime of his manhood’s strength, the father 
whom I loved and honored taught us, by his death, that 
there wasa better home than earth could offer; when 
brother and sisters have followed him in glad hope to the 
Spirit Land, I, the last of that loving household, had the 
sweet satisfaction of soothing and cheering the last wan- 
ing days of the beloved mother, whose brow was as fair 
and lovely to me beneath its thin, silvery hairs, as when, 
long years before, in her beauty and youth, she had blessed 
with her smile my cradle-hours. 

*¢ Among the companions of my young days, you have 
often heard me speak of George Evans, the noble-hearted 
boy, whose generous assistance was ever to be relied 
upon when it was called for; the readiest in play, the 
readiest in lessons, the readiest in jesting and the readiest 
in all kind deeds. Generous fellow ! I see him now, a 
young stripling, slipping off his skates when we were 
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enjoying the most exciting exercise of skating up the river 
one bright Saturday afternoon, and leaving us without a 
word of explanation, because he saw old Jacob Hanson, 
feeble and lame, toiling to draw a few sticks of wood to 
his poor hovel; the afternoon lost half its charm, since 
George’s shouts were wanting, as we glided over the 
smooth surface of the stream ; and when we returned, we 
found that he had used his half-holyday in assisting the 
destitute old man. With the echoes of Berkshire hills; 
with the dashing of the silvery waterfall ; whose voice 
made music near our house; with the rustle of the bend- 
ing boughs of the loaded nut-trees; with the hum of the 
school-room ; the halloo on the coasting or skating ground, 
the joyous merriment round the kitchen-fire, with all these 
sounds, which, mellowed by distance of time, float un- 
called over my memory, like some sweet strain of music, 
and mingling in harmony with them all, comes the voice 
of George Evans. 

* While my father was still living, his futher with all the 
family migrated to the far West. Communication in those 
days was more infrequent than now with those distant 
parts of our country ; we felt as if the Evanses had gone 
to New Holland, or some place as remote; we heard 
rarely from them, and | mourned over George as a lost 
friend. Before long | left our rural home for a college 
life ; while I formed other intimacies with youths of my 
own age, I tenderly cherished his image, ‘ And though I 
less deplored him, ne’er forgot.’ 

** You are wondering, no doubt, why I recall these re- 
membrances at this moment ; but you will soon hear in 
what painful connexion they have been forced upon me this 
afternoon. A medical friend called upon me to-day, and 
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requesied me to go with him to see a young patient 
severely ill with fever. 

He said that were her disease a common one of bodily 
illness, he should feel able to manage it without the assis- 
tance of my longer experience ; but that the case in 
which he sought my aid was of a peculiar nature; and 
though of a young girl he thought her illness produced by 
mental suffering. He so represented the loveliness and 
delicacy of the chifd, and what he knew of the family 
circumstances, as strongly to interest my feelings; and 
without delay, though under the pressure of many en- 
gagements, | accompanied him to the dwelling of Miss 
Locke, the aunt of the child. In an old house at the 
south part of thd city, we ascended two dark flights of 
stairs, and Dr. Lyman tapped gently at a chamber door. 
Entering a low, small room, scantily, but neatly furnish- 
ed, and darkened by a shawl hung before the only win- 
dow, I saw a middle-aged woman, of mild countenance, 
seated by the bed on which lay the sick child. 

*“[ have brought Dr. Appleton to see Lois,” said Dr. 
L., introducing me to the aunt; “‘ hc has had more expe- 
rience than I have in medicine.” I did not observe her 
reply to his remark, for the name struck upon more than 
my ear; it was, as you know, the name of my loved mother. 
Finding that the child had fallen into an unquiet slumber, 
from which, however, we were unwilling to rouse her, I 
entered into conversation with Miss Locke, that I might 
make myself better acquainted with their situation. 

** How long have you been in the city, ma’am,” said I. 

‘Three months next Monday, sir, since we arrived 
here.” 

* And you have come, I understand, for the purpose of 
giving to your niece the advantages of a good education.” 
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** Not doing it myself, sir,” washer reply. “ The kind- 
ness of many of our town’s people supplies the funds for 
her education; and I came to take care of her while ina 
strange place.” 

‘** Why are the people of your town particularly inter- 
ested in one so young, that they should contribute for 
such a purpose ?” 

‘** For the love they bear her father, sir, rather than for 
the child’s sake,” was the answer. ‘* My brother, (for 
this little girl’s father married my sister,) has lived nearly 
all his life in our little village, which has grown up around 
him from an uncleared forest, to a very thriving settle- 


ment. Hischaracter has made him universally respected 


and beloved ; for many years he was very successful in 
business; but unexpected reverses have in a short time 
deprived him of his property ; and increasing blindness, 
now total, has incapacitated him from farther exertion for 
the support of his family. Lois is the eldest of seven 
children ; and from her earliest years has been the darling 
and delight of us all. She herself conceived the idea of 
acquiring in some way, such an education as should fit 
her to teach ; and thus to support as far as possible her 
father and family. 

‘¢ Is her mother living ?” inquired I. 

“She died, sir, three years since, and Lois has ever 
since taken care of the children as if she were their moth- 
er; nursing them in sickness, carefully providing for 
their comfort, cheering her father in his sadness, and 
blessing them all by her constant sweetness and cheer- 
fulness.” 

‘«‘ How could she be spared from home then, where she 
seems so necessary ?”’ 

VOL. V. 18 
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* Ah, sir! it cost the dear girl many a bitter tear and 
anxious thought ; but such an arrangement was made that © 
they should not suffer from her absence ; she would not 
be detained by any selfish consideration from exiling 
herself from her dear home, when she knew it to be for 
the advantage of her family. But poor child, I little 
thought to what suffering her gentle nature was to be 
exposed.” 

The murmuring words of a dream drew Miss Locke to 
the bed-side ; but as she found her young patient still 
sleeping, she returned, and brushing the tears from her 
eyes, renewed her story. 

“In truth, Doctor, I believe her disease was produced 
by wounded feelings, which she concealed from me as long 
as possible. She entered upon her school tasks with the 
greatest ardor; she was delighted with the anticipation of 
returning to Ohio in one year, fitted to support her family ; 
no study seemed hard to her; no exertion too great to 
accomplish this desired end ; her teacher understood the 
noble spirit in which she was laboring, and did all in her 
power to encourage and assist her. But I found after a 
few weeks that something troubled her, though she was 
perfectly silent on the subject. Her diligence and inter- 
est in her studies continued undiminished ; but I perceived 
that she left home each morning for school with a reluc- 
tance, whose cause she never explained, but which 
increased from day to day. Her countenance often 
showed the traces of tears, an uncommon thing for her; 
for her almost unvarying cheerfulness had been the light 
of her home. It grieved me to see this change in her 
happy face; I tried in vain to imagine the cause ; but 
forbore in delicacy to question her, for it was evidently 
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something she desired to repress, or conceal from me; 
and I have such confidence in her noble character, that I 
was sure she would hide from me nothing which she felt 
I ought to know. But last week she returned from school 
evidently much distressed; our dinner was on the table; 
she tried in vain to swallow a morsel of food; the tears 
fell like rain from her sweet eyes, and throwing her arms 
round my neck, she sobbed violently and long, unable to 
utter a word. It was long before I could soothe her into 
sufficient calmness to relate the cause of heranguish, At 
last she told me that in the large school, of which she was 
a member, there was a set of girls, who were in the habit 
of laughing at the other girls ; jeering them for their dress ; 
mimicking their tones; and ridiculing any peculiarity of 
manner and appearance. Her western accent, her want 
of city graces, her embarrassment among strangers, her 
peculiar expressions, unfamiliar toa New England ear, 
above all her unfashionable dresses, neither of the latest 
form nor finest texture, marked her at once as a fitting 
object of their jokes. The touching circumstances of her 
story, were unknown to them, or they could never have 
been so cruel. The playful spirit, which had endeared 
her to her young companions in our village, was lost under 
this treatment; humbled and mortified, as well as sur- 
prised, she could not turn it off with a jest ; conscious that 
she was observed to be laughed at, her embarrassment 
increased, and consequently her awkwardness. Her 
growing reserve they considered sullenness; her confu- 
sion and blushes were called anger; many girls, who 
would not themselves have persecuted her in this way, 
still helped it on, by laughing at the jokes; and thus en- 
couraged the thoughtless ones who were inflicting so much 
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pain. By no word of theirs had she even been roused to 
a retort; but in the meekness of her heart acted out the 
divine sentiment, ‘ Father, forgive them ; they know not 
what they do.’ My blood boiled with indignation, sir,” 
said the kind aunt, “ as she told me this through her sobs ; 
and when she told me how she had that morning been 
aware of being the object of ridicule to nearly the whole 
class through a recitation, caused by a comical drawing 
of her passed round previously, and by design coming 
under her eyes, I at once said, ‘ You shall never enter that 
school-room again, my darling.’ But she said ‘ No; that 
would not be right; that she had resolved to continue, cost 
her what suffering it might; and that she hoped to feel in 
the morning such strength as should enable her to bear 
their teazings unmoved. But next morning she was ina 
high fever, and most of the time since has been very 
delirious.” 

* Tell me who are the thoughtless girls,” I exclaimed, 
** who so unfeelingly have tormented this gentle child ; 
I will take such measures at once as shall free her from 
this barbarous treatment in future. 

‘*‘ She begged me not to inquire their names, for she 
could not endure the thought of telling tales to the discredit 
of her schoolmates; but ever since her mind has wan- 
dered, she has been in great terror at times, beseeching 
me to protect her from some persons, and frequently 
mentioning the names of ”— 

A low moan from the sufferer interrupted this recital ; 
Miss Locke hastened to the pillow to moisten her fevered 
lips, and | drew near to feel her pulse, and see what could 
be done for her relief. One glance at the sweet face, with 
its dark eyes, delicately formed mouth and clear brow, 
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revealed to me at once her parentage. What a host of 
sweet recollections and ‘painful associations rushed at once 
on my mind, as I saw there the very image of that dear 
friend with whom I had parted thirty-five years since ; 
George Evans in the loveliness of his boyhood seemed 
lying before me there. In that face of innocent youth I 
forgot all the years that had passed, and received this 
child into my heart as if she were indeed its old occu- 
pant. 

** Lois Evans ?” said I, in a low inquiring tone to the 
aunt. 

* Yes, sir; Lois Appleton Evans; her father delights 
to call her by her whole name, for he often says it 
brings back the dearest images of his early days and his 
Stockbridge home.” 

The good woman saw that I was deeply moved ; but I 
could not then tell her why I had a greater interest in the 
patient than her story had excited. 

‘Do you feel pain, my dear child,” said I, as she fixed 
those long-remembered dark eyes upon me. 

“Oh! yes,” said she. ‘“* Here! Here!” placing her 
hand upon her head; “ but, but then’—hesitating, and 
looking around with an expression of alarm. 

** But what, my love? Tell me what you suffer.” 

She raised her hot hand to draw me closer to her, and 
whispered earnestly in my ear, “ Do put them out of the 
room before I tell you. They stand here all the time 
laughing in my face; pray tell them to go away from 
my bed.” 

** Who are they, Lois, that trouble you so ?” 

‘¢ Ah! those same girls all the time; but you will not 
let them come near me any more ; will you ?” said she, 
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grasping my hand convulsively, and looking beseechingly 
at me. 

** No, no;” I replied, ‘* they shall not come near you 
any more; what are their names ?”’ 

She whispered, in a tone scarcely audible, but which, 
my daughters, pealed like thunder upon a father’s feel- 
ings; “* They are Su”— 

** Oh stop, father!’ cried Catherine. 

** Do not speak our names !’’ sobbed out Susan; for 
the surprised, mortified, conscience-stricken girls had 
long ere this recognized their own folly and cruelty, so 
thoughtlessly executed, and shrunk from the portrait 
which seemed to them so hateful. ‘Tears, bitter tears, 
were the only possible utterance of their excited feelings. 


H. E. 5. 
[To be continued. } 


CHARADES. 


Tne return of Valentine’s day has reminded one of 
our young friends, in this city, of the Fair held in Sum- 
mer Street a year ago, and to her we are indebted for 
the contents of some of the precious missives received 
through the Post Office on that occasion. From among 
these we have selected a few, in the shape of charades, 
one of which may amuse some of the children belonging 
to the parish on “ Church Green.” 

My first is neither less nor more, 

But equal found the whole world o’er ; 


Boys, good and bad, my second are, 
I have but one with curly hair. 








CHARADES. 


My whole ’s a man who wears a gown, 
And eighty-one are found in town ; 

To Heaven all point with pen and tongue, 
Eighty grow old, one’s always young. 


The next will be readily guessed by the numerous 


friends of the hospitable gentleman to whom the ladies 
were so much indebted for the use of his house, 


When the prodigal son to his father return’d, 

In the breast of the brother vile jealousy burn’d; 
With passion excited, my first he exclaimed— 

(As in Luke, fifteenth chapter, is fully explained,) 
But the heart of the father, exulting with joy, 
Throbbed high with delight, and, embracing the boy, 
My second he orders; all fear is dispelled, 

Love and pardon are granted, reproaches withheld. 


Bound and unbound, my whole of good works makes a trade, 
Goes to church on the Sabbath, stands high on parade, 
A friend to the friendless, of good fellows the best, 


E’en the ladies his kindness applaud with the rest. 


(Such as Bowditch’s Navigator, Blunt’s Charts, &c.) 


The following must have been written after reading 
one of Shakspeare’s tragedies. 


My first is a third of a famous lord, 
Yet scarce a quarter of a quadruped, 
By what draws tears its fleshly ills are cured, 
And then it takes full twice its weight of bread. 


My second oft a dwelling-house you see, 
Sometimes a workshop, oftener still a farm, 
And it alone the thief delights to be, 
Though often ‘tis a hindrance and a harm, 


But who the beauties of my whole can say ? 
What artist’s genius or what critic’s pen 


he 
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My wondrous all can worthily portray, 
That is and is not of the sons of men. 


ANON. 
We’ have waited for this February to insert these 
charades, which came too late for February, 1845. 
ED. 


ASMUS. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, BY F. K. BUTLER, 


(Concluded from last No.) 


Tue light which the prisoner had imagined proceeding 
from a divine source, was of a perfectly earthly nature, 
and had thrown some of its rays through the rusty key- 
hole of the little iron door. 

The bearer of the lanthorn was the county executioner, 
who reckoned among his various charges, the superinten- 
dence of the subterranean passage and prisons of the 
castle inasmuch as he was also the gaoler. From an 
inborn kindness of nature it was his wont to prepare, 
after his own fashion, the minds of the victims of Justice, 
and bestow on them some good counsel before entering 
with them upon that path whence he should return with- 
out them. 

The needler knew the lanky haggard man, having 
seen him at several public executions which in those 
days were not of rare occurrence, and horrified at the 
wide abyss that lay between the expectation of a deliver- 
ing angel and the appearance of the headsman, sprang 
up from the stone bench. The executioner, however, 
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drew the prisoner down again beside him, and said, “ Be 
still, Asmus, and I will do you the good turn of preparing 
your soul somewhat for what may not be avoided. Upon 
the assertion and testimony of the gamekeeper and his 
assistant who took you in the very fact, you are aceused 
of deer-stealing, and as good as sentenced to death 
already by the court appointed to try such offences, even 
if you deny it; at least I infer so much, from my having 
been sent for already.” 

“JT am innocent—I can prove it—the gamekeeper 
must have heard too how I sang my morning hymn. 
When a man goes deer-stealing, he does not sing; when 
the cat goes mousing, she leaves the bell at home ;” 
cried the prisoner, starting up from the bench. 

The executioner drew him down again and proceeded : 
“ If you will take good counsel, spare yourself the useless 
trouble of a defence, and say neither yes nor no: for if 
you deny it you are put to the question, and then the 
judge leaves as few whole bones in your fingers and toes 
as he does in the larks that he crunches. It is better to 
cast yourself once for all mto the hand of God, than to 
fall into the iron gripe of the law. You have no mercy 
to expect from the earl; he isa good and vigilant lord, 
as may be seen well enough by his prisons, where lie 
neither rotten straw nor dead men’s bones, to show that 
folks have first starved and then mouldered away in 
them. But some weeks ago, as you know, his head 
forester received a bolt through the heart, whereat he 
swore in his great wrath and sorrow and before much 
people, ‘ Now as my name is Haupt, the first deer-stealer 
that we take shall die by the headsman!? and that cath 
‘As my name is Haupt,’ has he never yet broken.” 
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** Now in God’s name his will be done !”” sighed Asmus 
in token that his resolution was taken. 

The executioner resumed: ‘ Presently the cover 
above will be removed, the cord will be let down, and 
you will be drawn up first and I afterwards. In the hall 
of the castle the judge will ask you whether you took the 
deer off of the springe or not. Whether you say yes, or 
remain silent to this question he will consider it in the 
light of a confession and break the black staff over you 
with as much indifference as he would a garden stick to 
try whether it was sound or rotten. I shall then lead 
you to a small sideboard whereon stand meat and wine 
of which you may take as much as you will. If I know 
you, however, you will pass by the table to the castle 
chapel where the priest will be in readiness to hear your 
shrift and give you a better viaticum. When all this has 
taken place, the bell of the town-house will begin to toll, 
and we shall go together to the Pond.” 

The pond of which the executioner spoke was a wide, 
low-lying pasture ground between the castle hill and the 


‘Altmuhl ; to this day it still bears that name on account 


of various hollows where the overflowing waters of the 
river often remain long after the stream has again with- 
drawn within its banks. The water in these ponds as 
people call them in the Altmuhl valley, is crystal clear, 
and it is a lovely picture to see groups of cows standing 
ruminating here and there knee deep in it. When the 
condemned man arrived at this place, he saw before him 
the manner of death that awaited him. Not far froma 
shooting gallery in the meadow, bars had been erected, 
and within them lay bound the stag that was to bear the 
poacher into the forest and tear him through its boughs. 
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This creature had been caught alive a year before with 
some of his fellows and put into the dry moat of the 
castle ; but having in a fit of fury nearly gored one of the 
young earls who had gone down into his keep, his antlers 
had been sawed off some weeks previous, and he was 
now to atone fully for his offence by death. 

A number of spectators stood waiting before the lines ; 
the four sons of the earl, Henry, Conrad, George, and 
Sigismund, from whom descended the four branches of 
the illustrious house of Pappenhim; with them were 
assembled sundry distinguished guests who had been in- 
vited to partake in the Christmas festivities. The most 
noble and illustrious of these was the Lord of French- 
thingen, who, on account of his great wealth was called 
the Golden Knight. Between him and her betrothed, 
George of Pappenheim, stood his daughter in costly attire 
and radiant beauty, but full of haughty self-will and 
thoughtlessness, and more given to laughing than to that 
serious and considerate demeanor which so well becomes 
young maidens. ‘The executioner glanced accidentally 
at her careless countenance before he bound the criminal 
on the stag, and mumbled to himself in his wrath thereat, 
** Wait awhile, my young mistress, and I will presently 
spoil your sport.” It was usually his wont to bind the 
cord around poachers to the animal with several separate 
ropes; on this occasion, however, he*first knotted the 
six ropes all together; when his assistant inquired 
wherefore he did so, he merely carelessly replied that it 
was a new fashion he had learnt from his colleague in 
Ellingen, and slung the whole over the needler and the 
stag. It was the custom of those times for the executor 
of the death-doom to give some word of farewell to the 
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malefactor departing on the dark way—this either in 
earnest or in jest according as he was himself in the 
mood for either. The executioner did not neglect this 
fashion, but whispered in the needler’s ear—* One pull, 
friend, on the knot beneath the stag’s throat, and all will 
go off together.” At this instant his assistants having 
loosed the bands of the noble beast, it sprang up and 
flew with wide bounds through. the avenue which the 
spectators formed into the narrow Hatzenthal, and there 





disappeared with his rider under the young firs and 
beeches. ‘* Hounds after!” cried the daughter of the 
Golden Knight, looking back to her manly escort, for 
like a cold-hearted and passionate huntress, she wished 
to see how far the stag would go with his victim of Jus- 
tice. But the hounds had been forgotten ; whereat much 
displeased she sprang upon her horse which stood ready 
waiting, and followed after the flying deer, leaving all 
her people far behind. The remaining spectators dis- 
persed slowly ; the Langenaltheiners after loading them- 
selves with wire for new work, returned to their village, 
carrying the news‘of her hushand’s execution to the 
needler’s wife ; the boys tarried last, and concluded the 
business by trying experiments upon the stoutness of their 
boots and shoes in the ponds near the place of execution. 

In a few minutes the wild huntress came upon the table 
land which we have described at the beginning of our 
tale. Ona village green she called to a simpleton over 
a hedge and asked if he had not seen the stag go by with 
a man on his back. The fellow too lazy to speak, 
pointed towards the wood which lay between that place 
and the stone quarries of Solenhofen, and her black 
Spanish horse bore her thither across the freshly ploughed 
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fields soft with the winter grain. But under an oak 
which stood by the highway he plunged both his fore feet 
into a hole dug by the idle shepherd boys, and fell at once 
as though struck by lightning. The young girl flew over 
his head and remained lying ina deep swoon. When 
she came to herself, nearly an hour afterwards, it had 
become night—night in the sky, and darker night in her 
heart. The bright flame of daring and the fiery glow of 
the chase were spent, and she was like one who falling 
asleep in the poisonous atmosphere of a ball room, wakes 
amid smoking and glimmering candle-ends. Her first 
thought was that she durst not remain there. She tore 
her black velvet dress from the thorns of a May bush, 
wiped her bleeding forehead, and limped further on. 
She was obliged to go round the precipice of the Her- 
mannstein, and so came, as is very often the case with 
people who have lost themselves, in a circle back to the 
very place where she had been thrown from her horse. 
The poor creature, with his broken fore legs, had been 
unable to move, and when his mistress returned she found 
him fighting with two fierce hungry wolves who had soon 
got the better of him. Foxes to which the howling of the 
wolves was a signal of victory, were circling round at a 
distance, like menials in a banquet room before their lords 
rise from the table and leave the remnants in the dishes 
and flasks for their booty. Terror drove the maiden 
away and followed her; for she knew that in every 
hunting district there were wolves’ holes which it was 
difficult to distinguish from the firm soil by day, much 
more by night. Every step therefore she took was in 
utter dismay, like a wanderer on a sheet of ice, who 
dreads at every moment that he shall break through. 
VOL. V. 19 
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At length she found herself on the edge of the wood, 
and a wide heath where only here and there stood an oak 
or wide-spreading fir; here the ground was safe and un- 
broken, and the moon shone so brightly that the tiniest 
blade of grass cast a shadow on the earth. The maiden, 
however, felt herself even more lost in this wide empty 
space, of which the bounds were hardly discernible in the 
half light that she had while in the forest. She would 
willingly have given all her pearls and precious stones 
for the sound of a bell by which she might have directed 
her course. The wish to lay hold of any one being in 
the fulness of implicit trust, filled, for the first time, her 
whole soul. But the Father in Heaven was too far from 
her; she could not fasten her faith on Him : her guardian 
angel was unknown, and a stranger to her. She now 
threw her first glance into the invisible world for help ; 
but in so doing she felt like the infant opening for the first 
time its eyes upon the visible universe. She had never 
been led or instructed to believe. All her near depend- 
ents, nurses, waiting women, servants, guests—all whose 
special business it is to spoil the children of the great, 
had told her over and over again that nothing could ever 
be wanting to the daughter, the only child of the Golden 
Knight. Tbe old and new persuasions were at this period 
still arrayed against each other in undetermined conflict 
in Treuchtlingen : the maiden’s father had not yet declared 
himself in favor of either. During this politic neutrality 
of her father’s she had grown into womanhood and had 
heard for the last few years nothing upon the subject of 
matters of faith but the passionate disputations, or rather 
cock-fightings of the priests, the principal result of whose 
clerical labors was to furnish her with amusement and to 
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throw the earl’s jester into the background by usurping 
his office. 

Meantime (to return to our story) the howling of the 
wolves increased from the interior of the wood ; probably 
they had collected in greater numbers round the fallen 
steed, and were quarrelling over the diminishing morsels. 
There remained no alternative to the lost damsel ; needs 
must she out into the open space ; but on the edge of the 
forest stood already two wolves of another sort—poachers, 
who had made themselves ready to shoot as soon as they 
heard the rustling of the dry leaves. Luckily for the 
maiden they were experienced practitioners, who had 
grown grey in their evil trade, and did not willingly let 
fly a shaft in vain, but always took especial care what 
they aimed at. As soon as they saw a human figure 
issuing from the wood they lowered their crossbows and 
sprang out upon her, for the large sparkling gold chain 
which the benighted damsel wore, had not escaped their 
hawk’s glance. The one barred her way, the other 
seized her dress behind. ‘“ In the name of God !” cried 
the terrified maiden, ‘fam the daughter of the Knight 
Urie von Treuchtlingen. Lead me to th ecastle of Pap- 
penheim where my father is, and he will reward you!’ 
“Ay,” replied the robber behind her, “ he will reward 
us as he has the needler to-day, with a riding nag out of 
the stables of the wild huntsman.” ‘So so,” exclaimed 
the ruffian before her with a savage grin upon his 
blackened countenance, “the golden bird of Treuchtlin- 
gen! worth more alone, than all the other birds that we 
have taken out of the gamekeeper’s nets, these thirty 
years past! The Knight Hans of Meresheim will pay 
good ransom for thee, dost thou not know it, maiden 
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mine? Dost thou remember how when last summer the 
Meresheimer sought thy hand, thy father answered, ‘Hans 
if I durst give thee a counsel, it would be to mend the 
windows and stop the holes in the roof of thy castle, and 
then come and ask again; else might my golden bird fly 
off through some of the gaps in thy mansion.’ But never 
fear, Knight Ulrich! Hans has cages with iron gratings 
out of which no falcon breaks, much less a dainty gold- 
finch. But before we carry thee to the mountain-nest of the 
Meresheimer, we will pluck oue golden feather from thee 
for ourselves.” So saying the robber drew over her head 
the gold chain with its jewelled ornament, while his 
comrade took from her hand her signet ring, wherein 
both tliese worthies did their best to prove the opinion that 
from poaching to highway robbery there is but one step. 
Suddenly from behind the wood-pile beside which this 
was taking place, sprang a man who most abundantly 
testified his identity with him who in the feuds of the 
Nurenbergers with their hereditary enemies, had more 
than once ventured to measure himself with the famous 
Albreeht Achilles. 

With a thorn cudgel which for the chance of need he 
had brought out of the wood with him, he stretched at 
one blow the first robber on the ground; the second 
fought longer, but stumbling and falling over his crossbow 
which for the greater convenience in plundering he had 
thrown down behind him, his upraised arm was instantly 
dashed to pieces by his adversary, who with the next 
blow shattered his skull. The maiden stood trembling 
by, like gold leaf on a tombstone—she who only a few 
hours before was so important in her own eyes, now felt 
her utter nothingness; one might almost say that her 
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soul was emptied instantaneously of its folly and its pride, 
and all now depended upon the impressions with which 
it might be filled by the following circumstances. Her 
courageous and happy deliverer comforted her with the 
assurance that they were in the near neighborhood of 
Langenaltheim, and soon pointed out to her several lights 
which yet glimmered through the leafless garden trees 
of the village, although it was past the ninth hour. The 
wanderers had already reached a little lake not more 
than twelve paces wide and long, from whose brink—so 
high was its position—the distant Alps could be descried, 
and whose still surface nowhere betrayed the sources 
whence it received the water which it supplied partly to 
the air and partly to the thirsty soil around. Thence 
they proceeded across fields sown with winter grain to 
the chapel; here, after pausing to listen, the maiden’s 
conductor led her through the sacristy into the small 
building where a voice was heard preaching ; so far as 
could be discerned by the moonlight there was nobody 
in the chapel but the village priest. Formerly a monk in 
the Benedictine monastery near Solenhofen, he had gone 
over to the protestant church at the same time as his 
provost, and had finally become pastor in Langenaltheim. 
His people loved and honored him uncommonly, for he 
had been the first to declare to them from his pulpit the 
doctrine of Christ sole Propitiator and Mediator. With 
the most tender care he led his spiritual children to the 
feet of this Saviour ; he carried to their sick beds more- 
over, not ghostly comfort alone, but by virtue of his early 
studies, medical aid, and the poor found him ever a 
cheerful and friendly giver; so that if in his cloister he 


had formerly borne the title of Father with little right, ta 
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his village he was a ghostly Father in the full sense of 
the term. 

Besides his visible flock, he had, too, an invisible one ; 
at least he did not conceal from the most trusty of his 
followers, that he still held intercourse with the souls of 
those of whom he had formerly had the charge, when a 
monk ; that they could still make themselves understood 
by him, and he by them, and that he perceived them 
when they were assembled before him. It was his 

wont therefore on the evening preceding every Sunday 
and feast day to admonish this shadowy congregation in 
the little village chapel. But Asmus—the friendly read- 
er will have already recognized him in the deliverer of 
the damsel—was among the most faithful disciples of 
this pastor of departed souls, and knew that he was not 
well pleased when any member of his visible flock came 
into these nightly gatherings; but he also knew how 
wholesome it would be for the Knight’s daughter, if she 
could listen to this preacher before she returned into the 
world, and this consideration outweighed the other. 
When they entered the chapel the singular preacher was 
already in the midst of his discourse, but Asmus only 
waiting till he paused, drew near the altar where he 
stood, followed by the maiden, and thus addressed him : 
** Most reverend father—beside me stands a soul, yet 
wandering in the flesh, who needs most urgently your 
godly exhortation.” ‘‘I come immediately,” answered 
the priest; ‘‘ wait for me without the chapel door.” 
They listened, and heard him as they stood beneath the 
chapel window, utter one short prayer, arise, and then 
pronounce the benediction to his congregation, after 
which he joined them. On the short way between the 
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chapel and the needler’s cottage, the latter acquainted 
the pastor with the maiden’s whole condition, and led 
them both beneath his roof. 

His children were already sleeping over the bitter dis- 
appointment of their Christmas Eve hopes, his wife was 
yet sitting by the table, the Bible before her was open at 
the seventy-third Psalm, and she was about to read the 
great ‘* Nevertheless” of the believer, in this prayer of 
Asaph’s. With what joy the poor woman received her 
restored husband the friendly reader may imagine—the 
author’s pen will not hold ink enough to describe it. The 
priest however presently put a stop to the tide of ques- 
tions she asked, as well as all those she meant to ask. 
** Martha,” said he, ** the love of thy neighbor should go 
before thy own joy: therefore betake thyself quickly to 
the kitchen and order matters there, for the maiden needs 
restoring, and thy Asmus has had nothing between his 
teeth since the morning soup. What hast thou in closet 
and cellar? Not much, I doubt—for Asmus has but 
barely brought home a whole skin, instead of the little 
wallet full of white bread, sweet and fine meal as is his 
wont on the holy Eve.” ‘ Never heed, right reverend 
sir,” answered Martha, drawing out some dry chips from 
the oven; ‘‘ the autumn eggs are not all gone, nor the 
summer bacon, and the good wives of the village came 
not empty-handed this evening to comfort me, and folks 
have learnt in their time in the kitchen of the Castle 
Pappenheim what must be done when suddenly unex: 
pected but beloved guests arrive.” 

Thereupon, while Martha busied herself, reaching and 
handing hither and thither in the drawer and casks of the 
kitchen, like a compositor in his type boxes, the priest 
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sat conversing in the room with the lost maiden. Every 
word of his, fell on good ground and called up in her heart 
that godly sorrow of which St. Paul speaks. In a manner 
that testified to her rapid but complete regeneration, the 
noble maiden described to him the former condition of 
her soul, and he listened to a confession such as he had 
never yet heard within a church, and as the damsel knelt 
before him, imploring from him absolution in the name 
of the Lord, tears fell upon her head from his eyes which 
had long since ceased to weep between the words of 
promise and the benediction. 

Meantime from the wood above, whence Asmus and 
the lady had come, the sound of bugles was heard, and 
by the lights reflected on the sky a procession of torches 
was seen approaching. ‘The priest, who first remarked 
this, said to the needler, ** Asmus, go up into the chapel, 
and take the tapers from the altar together with the can- 
dlesticks ; we shall yet hold a feast of joy and love here 
to-day, and your lamp gives too little light for that. As 
the needler was returning, having fulfilled this commis- 
sion, over the meadow between the chapel and his cot- 
tage, several hounds overtook him running with their noses 
close to the ground, and showing divers signs by which 
the hunters understood they had found a well known 
trace ; the riders sprang down from horses covered with 
foam, and gathered upon the spot where the hounds 
wandered and uncertain kept coursing round the chapel 
and the needler. At last came the torch-bearers, with 
two corpses, of which one still held twisted in the fingers 
of his tightly clenched fist, the lady’s neck-chain. It was 
the troop who in the train of the Treuchtlinger and the 
young Pappenheimer sought the lost damsel and after a 
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weary search had at length arrived here. All stood 
amazed when one of the torchbearers threw his light 
upon the countenance of the needler ; they supposed it 
must be his ghost who had been attending the night ser- 
vice and then after the approved old ghost fashion was 
making off with the lights from the altar. 

Asmus however troubled himself very little about their 
amazement, but cried out to them as if his turn to com- 
mand had arrived, ‘“* Noble lords, hold your hounds in the 
leash, that they may not tear my poor watch-dog on his 
chain; you need them no more; the young lady sits 
warm and sound in my cottage to which I bid your lord- 
ships highly welcome.” The throng now dispersed itself, 
hounds, horses and men drew off up a hollow way to the 
village hostelry, while their masters followed the needler. 

How much of happy greeting now passed beneath his 
roof, I leave untold, and will merely remark that the 
needler’s dame had good need to spread her finest and 
largest table-cloth, and set in due order the new earthen 
platters, for the head cook of the Golden Knight within 
the kitchen was pouring the wine he had brought with 
him over the stewing plums, so that the excellent savor 
thereof, and of the housewife’s pancakes filled the cottage. 

The prettiest sight in the room, however, was the 
needler’s children ; their mother, who after the news of 
her husband’s execution neither cared to go to bed or to 
remain alone, had installed the little ones in her husband’s 
and her own place, laying two at the head and twoat the 
foot of the bed. ‘Their father’s return had not roused 
them, but when the knights with their jingling spurs en- 
tered, they woke and hid themselves terrified under the 
coverlid. By degrees however they stretched their heads 
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out again like curious rabbits, and at length came so far 
as to speak and answer to the young damsel who had 
seated herself by them on the bed, and to take from her 
hand the marchpane that the Treuchtlingen cook had 
brought for the refection of his lord’s daughter. 

At length she took the chain which had been with- 
drawn from the robber’s clutch and cleansed from blood, 
and gave it to the children who were mightily delighted 
thereat, because, as they said, they had long been want- 
ing a chain to fasten their squirrel up with. 


JOEL AND HEMAN, 


A HEBRRW TALE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF G. C. PFEFFEL. 


Ir came to pass in the days when Ehud was Judge in Is- 
rael, that the child Joel, the son of Heman, arose with the 
sun to gather healing herbs at the foot of ‘Tabor, for his fath- 
er, who lay sick with a consuming disease. Heman was 
poor, but godly ; a flood of water had drowned his herd, 
save only one she-goat, which nourished him while his son 
lived upon the roots of the field. Now as the boy was 
gathering his herbs before the falling of the morning dew, 
he suddenly. heard a rushing noise over his head, and as 
he lifted up his eyes he saw a hawk flying after a ring- 
dove, which dropped down at his feet half dead. Joel 
seized upon it and said within himself, * This bird I will 
make ready for meat for my father, that he may eat and 
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refresh himself before he dies. But the ring-dove looked 
mournfully upon the boy and seemed to say to him, 
** What! wilt thou too slay me?” Then did the boy 
take pity on the poor bird, and he said unto him, * No, 
I will be thy deliverer and not thy destroyer. The Lord 
who fed our fathers with quails in the wilderness, will 
also revive my father.” And the boy let the ring-dove 
go free, and as it flew away from off his hand, behold! a 
lovely youth appeared before him, beautiful as Adam 
when he first came forth from the hands of his Maker. His 
countenance shone like the sun, his raiment was white as 
snow, anda golden girdle was round about his loins. 
** Blessed art thou,” said he unto the boy, ‘* because thou 
hast shown mercy to the bird. Iam one of the seven 
spirits who stand before the throne of God, and I was 
sent down to try thy heart. Depart in peace, a fair 
reward awaiteth thee.” Joel fell down upon his knees 
and worshipped, but the spirit vanished from before his 
eyes. 

Then the boy arose and went on leaping and rejoicing 
towards his father’s hut. But as he ascended the hill 
upon which it stood, behold, his father came forth with 
active steps to meet him, and said unto him, * Rejoice 
with me, my son, for I have found favour with the Lord, 
and he hath sent his angel that he might heal me. It was 
about the second watch that I was sitting up in my bed, 
and panting for breath; then came a stranger pilgrim 
into my hut. His beard reached down to his girdle and 
a hundred winters seemed to rest on his grey head, but 
his eye shone like the morning star, and his brow resem- 
bled a marble tablet, on which was written, Peace! ‘ Hail 
to thee,” said he unto me, and stretched towards me his 
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right hand. ‘Canst thou give me any refreshment?’ My 
last cup of milk was standing at my bed-side, I gave it 
to him and said, ‘ Here, father, take this and drink, the 
God of Israel knoweth that 1 have nought else to give 
thee.’ Then took he the cup out of my hand, and drew 
from his bosom a little flask of pure gold, out of which he 
dropped into the cup seven drops, fragrant as the balm 
of Gilead. ‘Drink thou, said he, while he handed me 
the cup. Iam no longer thirsty, thy good will has been 
to me refreshment. Drink, my son, in the name of Him 
who giveth life to his creatures.’ I obeyed his command, 
and as I drank, it grew dark before mine eyes, and I felt 
myself sinking back upon my bed. When | awoke again 
from my slumber, I saw the old man no longer, but I 
perceived a gentle glow in my veins and a new vigour in 
my limbs. With youth renewed like the eagle’s, | arose 
and hastened to meet thee, that I might tell thee what 
great things the Lord hath done unto me.” 

While Heman thus spake, behold, a light cloud sur- 
rounded them, and a voice spake out of the cloud ; in 
the ears ef Joel it was the voice of the heavenly youth, 
in those of Heman, it was the voice of the divine old 
man.—‘* The Lord is merciful unto the merciful’’—thus 
it said, ‘* and his blessing rests upon them that do good.” 
The cloud now dispersed, and a fragrance was spread 
around as sweet as the blossom of the grape-vine. But 
Heman and Joel gathered together stones, and builded 
an altar unto the Lord, upon which on every new moon 
they laid before Him, a thank-offering of milk and honey. 

L. 0. 








THE MUSIC OF THE SOUL. 


‘* My children, goodness is the music of the soul.” 
[Dr. Greenwood’s Sermon to Children. 


THERE’s music, music every where— 
Within the conch-shell’s lip, 

And in the sweet blue harebell, where 
The bees and hum-birds sip ; 





There's music in the bursting buds, 
The sunny buds of Spring, 

When rising sap beneath the bark 
New life seems gathering ; 

And when the bending, waving grass 
Sounds like the distant sea, 


As gentle breezes o'er it pass 


Sighing half noiselessly ; 

And in the bounding rivulet 
Which rushes down the hill; 
Or when it winds beneath the sod 

And mortals think it still ; 
There's music in the wild wave's roar, 
The mighty sounding deep ; 
And music when the storm is o’er 
And ocean sinks to sleep; 
Music, sweet music with the birds, 
The happy living things ; 
And sportive insects fluttering 
Shake music from their wings ; 
There is music, uahkeard music 
In the falling of the snow; 
Each silent thing in nature 
Doth some sweet music know ; 
There's music, music every where,— 
Above, below, around ; 
In earth, air, water, day and night 
Its heaven-born strains abound. 
Beauty is music to the eye, 
As love is to the heart; 
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Children! is there no music for 

Our holier, better part? 

Oh tune your souls to Goodness— 
And while ages o’er them roll, 

Still gatherimg beauty shall enrich 
That music of the soul. 

"Tis the masic sounding sweetly 
In our Heavenly Father's ear, 

In his children’s joyful gladness 
When true Tove hath cast out fear ; 

"Tis the music heard in Heaven 
When the happy angels meet, 

And gather in their joyous songs 
About our Saviour’s feet; 

"Tis the music gathering sweetness 
When the eye and ear grow dim ;— 

Dearest children! though in weakness 
Oh begin the joyful hymn! 





THE GOOD AND THE EVIL GENIUS. 


A charming little prince tossed on a bed of roses and 
pouted, tossed and crumpled his rose leaves, and pouted 
because they were crumpled. 

Over him, unseen hovered his good and his evil 
genius, gazing into his breast as in a mirror, and drop- 
ping therein good and evil suggestions. ‘The thoughts of 
the youth flowed in this manner. ‘ Alas, what an unsat- 
isfactory position is mine. I have a vizier who governs 
my kingdom and guides my life. I have neither parent 
nor friend to whom I owe a duty ; not even a brother to 
call forth my generosity. How gladly would I change with 
yon poor boy who cuts faggots to maintain his blind 
mother. He at least has a positive duty and performs it ; 
but for me there is no corner in the wide harvest-field of 
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life. The duties which are left open to me are trivial ; 
they bring no joy to others ; take no hold of me; do not 
interest me enough to compel performance. Yet their 
neglect keeps me dissatisfied and restless. Oh! that 
some one stronger than myself would compel me with an 
imperious’ —‘ Ought,’ whispered the good genius—‘ Must, 
insinuated the evil one. For a time the good genius pre- 
vailed, and the youth continued, ‘* Yet why should I long 
for change, which with great incitements to duty would 
bring also great temptations. The poor boy who gives 
his whole time to support miserably two existences, must 
long to steal the purse and cut the throat of the rich idler 
who passes him in his chariot. Let me not court such 
temptations; let me be contented witth less splendid du- 
ties and less deadly risks. If a gracious Providence has 
lifted me above the surging waves of temptation, and 
placed me in a secure and sheltered spot, let me in grati- 
tude make that spot beautiful. Let me rear on this foun. 
dation a noble temple without stain or flaw, and let me 
not forget how ugly a blemish shows where all around is 
fair. 

Already a new light, welcome openings for duty break 
upon me. My ministers are but mortals; perhaps they 
deal not the nicest justice to my people. ‘They cannot 
feel for them as I do; doubtless there are many among 
those millions whom I may snatch from wretchedness and 
sin. Or grant them to be faithful and zealous servitors : 
there is one realm which they cannot administer, my 
inward life, there I must reign alone. And if they relieve 
me from the press of outward duties ; how pure and exalt- 
ed should this inward life become. Nota foible should 
gain entrance, no generous emotion should degenerate 
into a weakness, no excessive virtue pass on into a vice.” 
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Here the evil genius exerted his influence. “ Truly 
_ my life will be a watching anda warfare. Against whata 
host of petty noiseless assailants must I defend myself; for 
the spiritual foes of the tolerably good are small in sta- 
ture, and enter by invisible doors. Truly, it will be a life 
of vigilance and vexation. Like the commander ina 
besieged fortress 1 must watch day and night. And 
wherefore not imitate him, why myself perform these 
tedious petty duties? He gives to one man the gates of 
the city in keeping, to another the towers, and _ places 
sentinels along the walls. He biddeth each man be loyal, 
and himself he taketh his ease.” 

The prince arose, hastened to his divan, and announced 
to his astonished ministers that he was about to abdicate, 
not his kingdom, but dominion over himself. He was 
about to build a perfect and faultless character; but the 
energies of one mind were insufficient for such a task 
He had resolved therefore, to give the different parts of 
his character into their charge. ‘To one he confided the 
exercise of devotion, his duties toward God: to another, 
the claims of his subjects. On one he enjoined to keep 
him strictly temperate and modest, on another, to with- 
hold him from anger and all unbecoming violence. One 
was to supply him with bravery, another with foresight 
and circumspection. One was to fan his generous feel- 
ings, to keep alive compassion and enthusiasm; another 
was to acquire for him habits of order and punctuality. 
Others were to advance him in various branches of know- 
ledge, and there was even one courtier who volunteered 
to acquire for him the art of small talk. Thus did the 
prince, by this memorable arrangement, disprove com- 
pletely, the ancient adage, that, ‘To knowledge, Virtue 
and Wisdom, there is no Royal Road.” Cc, 
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THE ADVENTURES OF HYACINTH AND VIOLA. 
PROVIDENCE, 


The farthest spot, the smallest thing, 
Is reached and sheltered by thy wing. 


ONE morning just as the sun was rising, Hyacinth and 
Viola ran out together to play, while the air was yet cool 
and fresh. Behind the cottage where they lived, there 
was an apple orchard, and beyond the orchard a salt 
meadow into which ran, winding up from the sea, a nar- 
tow creek, and in the creek was a small row-boat which 
was usually kept fast by a rope ; and in this boat the chil- 
dren had often pushed themselves up and down in the 
creek. ‘* Let us go down through the orchard to the boat,” 
said Hyacinth. ‘ Well,” said Viola. The apple-trees 
were white with blossoms that breathed fragrance on the 
cool air of the young spring morning, the grass in the or- 
chard was so high as to touch the bending boughs of the 
dome-shaped trees, the king-cups were so thickly bloom- 
ing that there seemed to be more yellow than green, the 
orchard looked like a golden sea, and the trees seemed to 
sit upon the grass, for their trunks could not be seen. 
** How the apple-blossoms bend down to kiss the king- 
cups!” said Hyacinth. “ And how the king-cups reach 
up to kiss the apple-blossoms!”’ said Viola. “ The sunis 
up now,” said Hyacinth, “ what a ruddy glow there is on 
the tops of the white trees! we will call them little snow- 
clad mountains.” As the children stood and looked om 
this luxuriance of beauty, they took in nourishment for 
their souls; it would have been a luxurious feast for any 
soul, not insensible to beauty, to have seen them bathing 
in this sea of golden flowers, for the king-cups and the 
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grass nearly reached their waists. ‘These millions of 
beautiful flowers look as if they had been showered down 
from the gardens of heaven,” said Viola, “ instead of 
coming out of the earth.” ‘* Heaven is not up in the blue 
sky,” said Hyacinth, ** you know the Bible says, ‘ The 
kingdom of heaven is within you.’ ” “ Did not God’s hand 
shower down all these king-cups and apple-blossoms ? it 
must be so, for 1 don’t see where else they can come from, 
they are so beautiful.” “*O yes! they all come from the 
hand of the Lord, because all beauty does, his power drew 
them up out of the earth.” The children then went and 
stood under the apple trees, and looked up through the 
translucent blossoms; the tree under which they stood, 
was in such full flower that no leaves, and scarcely a 
branch could be seen. ‘ What an alabaster dome !” cries 
Hyacinth, “O! it looks as if it were made of white 
light; what a palace the yellow-birds have that are 
hopping about here! but we frighten them out of it, 
come let us go to the creek.” 

When they reached the creek, they found the boat 
loosed from its fastenings and floating close by the sea 
shore near the mouth of the creek. ‘* No matter,” said 
Hyacinth, ‘ *tis all the better, there is no danger, let us 
jump in. So they both jumped in. Hyacinth moved 
the boat up and down the creek, by pushing an oar against 
the beach. ‘ The sea is not rough,” said he, ‘* I should 
like to go a little way out.” ‘Let us go! let us 
go!” said Viola, “thow pleasant to rock on_ these 
little billows, that sparkle so in the sun!” Hyacinth 
was only ten years old, and Viola about seven, so they 
could neither of them row a boat over such waves as were 
dancing there in the sunlight; for they were not so insig- 
nificant as they supposed, till they found themselves rock- 
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ing up and down upon them. But Elyacinth could scull 
a little, and in that way endeavoured to keep the boat as 
close as he could to the shore; but the wind blew off the 
shore, and every moment the children found themselves 
farther and farther out on the sea. “I wonder where we 
are going to,” said Hyacinth, laughing. ‘* Oh, how pleas- 
ant!’ said Viola, ** see, the trees on the shore grow smaller 
and smaller. There is no need of oars, is there ;” cries 
Hyacinth, ‘the boat floats on so finely without them, and 
besides I cannot guide the boat, so we may as well let the 
wind blow us where it will.” 

“It will be sure to blow us just where the Lord would 
have it blow us, will it not ?”’ said Viola. 

** Yes, so we will sail along, it will blow us to some shore 
or other I suppose.” 

‘*‘ Indeed it must, for we should either drown or starve, 
if it did not. Oh how fine it is to be rocked in the boat; 
come, let us sing the boat-song.” And they sung, 


We are on the bright billows The sunbeams are dancing 
Hurrah! hey day ! Upon the wide sea, 
Beneath and around us And sea breezes blowing 
The merry fish play On you and on me, 
‘Tis blue all above us The foam it is floating 
All ronnd and about : Before our small prow, 
The birds skimming o’er us, The waves are up-leaping, 
They scream and they shout. The gunwale leans low. 
Oh finer than riding 
Along the dry land, 
To bound o’er the billows 
By sea breezes fann’'d. 


‘“‘ The sun begins to feel hot,” said Viola, I should be 
glad to see the land now, some cool shady place.” “J 
am so glad,’, said Hyacinth, * that the wind cannot blow 
us to any place where the Lord will not be to take care 
of us.”” Viola looked around, and saw no land on either 
side ; every where the blue sky bent down and met the 
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blac waves, not even a rock ora vessel was seen, the sun, 
and the little boat with its pretty freight, were_the only 
objects to be seen in the two vast expanses. ‘ Why!” 
cried she, “‘ there is no more land, we are out of sight 
of our own shore, and there is no other; do you think, 
brother, that the Lord will let us stay here to starve, or 
cause a high wind to overturn the boat so that we shall 
drown, and then go to heaven to father and mother?” 

* Yes Viola, I do believe so; see how fast the boat is 
driving on, riding the large waves, and yet we do not come 
in sight of land.” 

* T do not want to die here,” said Viola, rather sorrow- 
fully, ** cannot you do any thing brother?” ** Nothing sister, 
we must wait patiently; the Lord will provide for us.” 
‘**T feel hungry, said Viola. 

** Sodo I,”’ said Hyacinth, “and thirsty too, and warm.” 
A slight haze had been hanging around the horizon where 
the children were looking for land, and which deceived 
them, for it presently cleared away, and a streak of land 
appeared exactly in the direction in which the wind was 
blowing. The children espied it with great pleasure, and 
before night they were near enough to perceive that it 
was an island covered with trees and rocks. And now 
merrily on skipped the boat from wave to wave, its prow 
ever pointing to the island, which looked like a beautiful 
green gem as it sat alone on the vast waters ; it was clothed 
witha variety of trees, whose tops, were now tinged with 
the ruddy light of the setting sun. As the boat neared the 
island, the children saw little animals leaping about on the 
rocks, which here and there overhung the shore. The 
sun had set, and bright clouds were hanging in the sky 
when the little boat gently touched the bold shore. Though 
the blossoming trees, the various evergreens, the tender 
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foliage of May, and the vine-clad rocks all mingled togeth- 
er, would at another time have been a feast to the eyes of 
Hyacinth and Viola, yet now their bodily wants made 
them almost insensible to it; they had eaten nothing dur- 
ing the whole day, and were heated and tired with rocking 
so long on the sunny sea. ‘I wonder what we shall find 
to eat ?”’ said Hyacinth, * the berries are not ripe, and 
the goats are wild, and will not give us their milk.” 

* And what, brother, shall we drink, said Viola, ‘* we 
cannot drink the salt water of the sea?” “ Ido not know 
indeed,” said Hyacinth, “ but I will tell you what I think, 
we have been sent to this island, instead of being left to die 
on the sea, so | suppose it is best for us to live longer in 
this world, and I think the Lord will show us how to find 
something to live upon.” 

Here Hyacinth leaped on shore, and having helped his 
sister to land, he fastened the boat by the rope which was 
still attached to it, to a rock near the water’s edge. They 


”? 


made their way as well as they were able amongst the thick 
bushes and tangled vines, in search of a spring of water. 

** There is surely water for us somewhere here, do not 
doubt it sister,” said Hyacinth, * hark! do I not hear a 
trickling sound! yes! yes! here is a little stream of clear 
water, trickling down a crevice in this great rack, come 
Viola, come.” ‘Then placing their mouths close to the 
rock, they drank of the clear cool water as it bubbled over 


its slanting side. ‘I thought we should find water,” said 
Hyacinth, when he had quenched his thirst. “* And next,” 
said Viola, ‘* I hope we shall be shown where to find some- 
thing to eat, because you know we cannot live on water 


alone.” 
* That is true, but I cannot think what can be provided 
for us to eat, for not even the strawberries are ripe yet, 
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if we could find any. How beautiful the flowers are 
here! in what crowds they grow! but we cannot live 
upon them, beautiful as they are. There is a bee, taking 
his sweet supper from a honeysuckle; I should think it 
was time for him to be at home.” 

“If we knew where his home is,’ said Viola, * we 
might find some honeycomb there for our supper.” 

*¢ That is a bright thought, sister, and we ought to thank 
heaven for putting it into your mind. Let us watch the 
bee, and follow him when he leaves the flower.” Both 
the children kept their eyes fixed on the bee, which 
buzzed about from flower to flower, for a time, and then 
flew straight onward, and not so high but that they could 
keep him in sight; and very soon he came to an old tree 
whose trunk was broken and hollow, and mingled with 
his fellow bees that were in, and around their chamber in 
the tree. ‘I must take away a piece of their comb,” 
said Hyacinth, “and if I do they will have enough, 
for bees always make more honey than they can use.” 
“But,” said Viola, “ lam afraid they will sting you; come 
away, perhaps we shall be led to something else that 
will be as well.” 

* T am not afraid,” said Hyacinth, ‘* we were surely led 
here that we might partake of their honey, and I do not 
fear that they will harm me.” ** They would not, I know,” 
said Viola. ‘* if they knew how faint and hungry we are.” 
Hyacinth reached into the large hole in the old trunk, 
and presently drew forth a large piece of honeycomb. 
“ There,” said he, “* they have allowed me to take it with, 
out troubling me at all; now let us sit down and eat our 
supper.” ‘There was a large chesnut tree close by, and 
under it a carpet of soft moss; on this cool soft carpet 
the children seated themselves, and highly enjoyed their 
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sweetrepast. ‘ I should like to stay in this island always,” 
said Viola, ‘‘ should not you Hyacinth?” ‘“ O yes, it is 
so cool and pretty here, and so many birds are singing ; 
but if we lived here all our lives, we could not go to 
school, and learn the things that will make us useful 
when we grow up; we can do no good to any one here, 
but just ourselves, and it is not happy to live all for our- 
selves, is it?” 

** We can do good to each other,” said Viola, * I dare 
say there will be a great many things that we can do to 
help each other.” ‘* Yes,” said Hyacinth, “if the Lord 
pleases that we should stay here, so far from all others, it 
will be for some good reason, that we do not know anything 
about : and we can try to please him, by doing all the 
good we can to each other, and that will make us happy.” 
* But,” said Viola, *“* I am afraid that we shall sometimes 
do wrong if we stay here, because we shall have no one 
to obey, or to tell us what we ought to do. 

“| think,’ said Hyacinth, “ if we try to do as well as 
we can, the Lord will let us know insome way, what we 
ought to do: He knows we have no one here to tell us 
what is right.” ‘“*O yes indeed, brother,” said Viola, 
“He will deliver us from evil, because, you know we 
ask that of him every night in our prayer.” 

Having eaten al! their honey from the comb, the chil- 
dren went again to the rock, and drank again of the 
water that gushed forth in plenty. 

** Let us now,”’ said Hyacinth, * look for a good place 
to sleep in to-night ; which would be besta cave, ina rock, 
or a bed of dry leaves under the bushes? a bed of leaves 
I think ; it will be pleasant to lie in the open air, and 
hear the leaves rustle if we wake in the night.” 
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** Well come,” said Viola, “ let us bury ourselves all 
up in the leaves, that will be fine.” They went in among 
the bushes, and soon found a place just large enough for 
them to lie down in; and which was covered with a thick 
bed of moss and dry leaves. It was now night, for the 
twilight had faded away, and the moon had risen and was 
shining brightly, flickering through the foliage upon their 
bed, and checkering it with light and shade. It was very 


5 silent all about, for the birds, which shortly before were 
singing gaily, had gone to their nests, and it was not late 
} enough in the season for the crickets to be noisy ; and 


the fresh wind, which had borne the boat to the island, 

had lulled away into a soft breeze: so that now there was 

no sound, except the rustling of the foliage ; and now 

and then the hum of a brown beetle as it flew slowly by, 

and the distant murmured music of the small waves, creep- 

ing slowly over the pebbly shore of the sea, as if fearful 

of breaking the holy si'ence of the moonlight hour. The 

children collected a few more leaves to cover themselves 

with, and then after having repeated the Lord’s prayer, 

lay down to sleep. So long had they been rocking in the 

boat, that it seemed to them as they lay with their eyes 

closed, as if they were still tossing up and down; and it 

seemed to lull them like the motion of a cradle. ‘Their 
thoughts soon began to be shaped into dreams, and asthe 
wind gently swung the branches above and around them, 
it grew fainter and fainter, and at last died quite away, 
and the low murmur of the little waves sunk into an 
almost inaudible breathing; and the two innocent spirits 
were soon wrapped ina deep sleep, safe in their help- 
lessness, under the watchful love of the celestial angels. 


A. A. G. 
(To be continued.) 




























